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FACULTY i:i AM ItiMOVATlVE CO^UrUTY COLLEGE 

by 

Leslie Furdy 



CMIj fcr faculty :r.tr":bero to fee Innovative and creative 
ir* tl::eir ti.''jc-r.lng fall as regularly as sumer rain in thi 
tropics. 5iit faculty responses to these calls are consider- 
ably lesss reliabU". Why are sorre Instructors constantly ex- 
peri;r;entlng with new teaching forris while others, year after 
year^itay with their old methods? Can Instructor reaction be 
traced to characteristics of the college environment? 

This paper reports the findings of an attempt to Iden- 
tify elements In one college that Influenced teachers' choices 
of instructional rr.ethods and styles. By reputation and proc" 
lar*ationj the college studied was an Innovative Institution, 
focusing special attention on such technological developments 
as audio-tutorial Instruction Cnulti-mtdla systems), computer 



assisted Instruction and Instructional television. 

Background of the Study 

Undertaken In the 1972-73 school year, this study used 
^the participant observation methodology . Eight -nonths were 
spent on the college campus observing Instructors in their 
every day work, attending formal meetlngSj participating In 
Informal groups^ and Interviewing college staff members. 
Since this was an exploratory study j ,1 did not begin with pre- 
determined hypotheses about the phenomenon to be studied but 
attempted instead to develop a model of the process by which 
teachers accept or reject Innovations. The emphasis was on 
Identifying the social Influences — from peer and from the In- . 
stitutlon— -which have Impact on Instructor's decisions regard- 
ing their teaching methods. No atte^npt wis made to objectively 
evaluate Instructional innovations at the college. 

In addition to being useful for exploratory research. 
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another advantage of participant observation la that It per- 
mits examination of the choice of instructional methods over a 
period of time. As Olaser points out, thlo method "..-facili- 
tates the generation of theories of process » sequence « and 
change which pertain to organisations » positions, and social 
Interaction" (l969» p- 226). Being In the field situation over 
a period of months allowed me to consider the possibility that 
an Instructor's choice of teaching methods could vary according 
to changes around hlm^ (for example^ In the organization It- 
self) or changes In the teacher^s position with regard to other 
teachers* X survey or one-shot Interview would not have per- 
mitted such exploration- 

A detailed description of participant observation meth^ 
odology^ Its usefulness for educational research and the de-* 
tails ef conducting this particular study* can be found In 
Purdy (1973) ► While It has been used most by the disciplines 
of sociology and anthropology^ Its use In this study showed It 
to be helpful In generating educational theory and producing 
Information on educational organizations. 

Investigating the process of instructors a<*optlon or re- 
jection of various instructional practices was prompted by sev- 
eral theoretical jitonsl4eratlons* Firsts research on the teach* 
Ing process must be attentive to the Inffsrr ^al organization of 
a school as well as the formal structure vhich appears on flow 
charts and In policy manuals. Frlencishlp patterns^ unofficial 
communication channels* rumors* and other features of organiza- 
tional life such as^orale of participants are of great sig- 
nificance In any organization* Research which looks at how the 
formal organization supports or Inhibits innovation will only 
see a part of the situation. Elements In the Informal life of 
the Institution can support or negate Institutional policies 
and Inject new goals Into the formal system* The studies of 
how Informal organization of workers have controlled the level 
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of production In Industry are well known. The research on d,^.f- 
fuslon of Innovations through both groups and o/ganlsatlcns 
also stresses the Itnportance of. the informal communication 
links on both the r-ate and direction of the spread of new ideas 
(Kat^, 1969; Kats and Lazarsfeld, 196U; Coleman^ Katz and 
Mensel, 1966). 

What kinds of infornal activities could be relevant to 
teache.^s' choices of instructional methods? Some examples come 
fron Caff and Wilsor:*s (l97l) review of the teaching environment 
in higher education. They clt* a study In which faculty were 
asked to identify factors In the environment that have a sig- 
nificant Impact on teaching* The respondents noted such condi- 
tions as the competency of colleagues, the supportive or nega- 
tlvi leedback fron peers and departir.ent heads » and the general 
Intellectual clim&^je of a department as being very important to 
their teaching,. Faculty peer groups have a sreat deal of influ- 
ence on what behavior will be r^jwardedt and condoned, on sources 
of Information* and on stimulating or suppressing teacher de- 
velopnient In research or teaching* Thus, attention must be 
given to peer group Influence on the teaching process as at 
least one part of the informal environment of a school* 

In addition to understanding the teaching environment in 
terms of the informal organization and the role of peer groups^ 
consideration u^L^ist Oe given to the nature of resistance*^ A 
major study of the reaction to a technological innovation by 
higher education faculty was made by Evans and Leppmann in 
their Oook^ Resistance to Innovation In Higher Education 
Cl970), Theorizing that resistance In part depends upon the 
d<^gree to which potential adopters felt thC innovation was con- 
sistent with Jthelr existing values and past experiences^ these 
researchers categorized faculty according to their posltlor.^ 
(for* or against or neutral) ' toward the introduction of Instruc- 
tional television to a 6!ilver3lty, The Ideas that resistance 
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was an Immediate reactlqn o* mtiny Instructors and that resis- 
tance can be part of the climate of an organisation were 
central to their report. 

A different view of reslstance^omes frori a study of an 
attempt to Implement a major change in teaching methods In a 
secondary school. Cross, Glacqulnta and Bernstein (1968 and 
1970) found that resistance was not the Injnedlate reaction of ' 
the teachers but rattier one which developed as participating % 
teachers encountered organizational obstacles and ijecaire frus- 
t rated with the time and extra work Involved In changing their ^ 
practices. Their conclusion seems useful for the study dis- 
cussed In this paper; 

The degree to which organizational members are 
resistant to change needs to be taken' as prob- 
lematic, rather than as a 'given* In theoretical 
i^ornulatlons of the successful Implementation of 
organizational Innovatloiis (1970, p. 70*i). 

'A similar Idea Is presented by Laaer (l9-7j). Ke notes that we 
must assume the theoretical possibility that people and organi- 
zations are not irxherentiy resistant before we can understand 
the nature of and conditions under which resistance appears, 

Another problem in understandlnig Institutional change 
and iJinovatlons concerns the^tatus and rank of the people in- 
volved. Are they employees whd a^ basically Implensenl^lng de- 
cisions madie by higher authorities? Or are they at an organi- 
zational level where they eltheP^rtlclpate In the decision 
or can themselves decide to experiment with an Innovative 
practice? It would seem that the patterns of acceptance or 
rejection of innovations by the former group would be different 
from those of the latter. It Is possible that the perception 
by faculty of the source of an Innovation — whether It arises 
from teachers* suggestions or administrative decision— can 
alter the reaction of faculty to* that Innovation. 

Baldrldge (1972) reminds us or another variable that must 
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be considered Ir a study of chang^?s in teaching practices, the 
variable of ccnTllct. SoiT;e theories of organisational change . 
have seen conflict as the result of lack of comiuunlcatlon with- 
in a^systerj ar.d In that sense It seers to have little rela- 
tionship to adoption and rejection of innovations, Baldrlijgej 
however, 'malnfains that ".,.ln r.any cases, communication Is 
perfectly clear* and the situation Is one of genuine conflict, 
genuine ly scarce resources , and genul ne dl f ferences of opinion 
about goals" (p. This view produces several possibilities* 

first that conflict itself may be a source or cause of organi- 
zational change*, Secondi when debates arise over Implementa- 
tion of Innovations J attention Is shifted to the process by 
vihlch the conflict is resolved or a compromise reached rather 
than focusing on the final decision of acceptance Jr rejection. 
Thus, Ealdrldge suggests study of sub-groups within an organi- 
zation, their relative powers, and the process by which the 
final decision may reflect the competition or cooperation be- 
tween then, 

" Electronic U , 

The Institution described In this paper* called Suburban 
College* is in sorie ways^ atypical of ccrrununlty colleges because 
of Its newness and Its avowed coranltment to innovation* It is 
a public oollege In a two-college district close to a large 
metropolitan area* Enrollment In Suburban In 1972-73 exceeded 
12^000 students* with over 6*000 of those attending the evening 
college and 7,700 taking less than ten semestor hours of 
clai^ses for credit.; 

Suburban fits the prevailing pattern of community col- 
leges m thit It Is run by the admlnl^st rators , not the faculty. 
Not only do. college affairs reflect the leadership of the ten 
full-time campus .adnmilstrators J but an additional nine admin* 
Istrators forty classified personnel at the dls.trlct office 
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al^o set policy for Suburban* The five sectors or the Eoard 
of Trustees make distrlct-wlde policies l^ciplecented by botn 
district and caEpiis*iev*l administrators* Vhlle the two carj- 
puses are theoretically autonomous Institutions, the district 
Chancellor and several of his assistants have sttxjng educa- 
tional and adsLlrULstratlve vlevs that have left theli' n:ark on 
Suburban's affairs* Fcr exanple, before Suburban opened In 
X966» tVie Chancellor challenged Its leaders to be as innova- 
tive as possible, and he has specifically erLCOuraged the tech- 
nological enphasls of the Innovations adopteiS- 

The college has three councils vhlch set policies Intra- 
nurally: the President 's/Cablnet , tlie College Affairs Council 
(CAC), and the Council i>ir Xurrlculun and Instructioc {CCI)> 
Representatives fron all ca^uia €rc\:p» — students, faculty, and 
non-acadealc per3onnel'^"Sit on these bodies vhlch are chaired 
by the three top adnliilstrators (the "Vrlad'')— th*^ President, 
the Dean of College /Affairs, and the Dean Acadeinic Affairs* 
The Triad, plus othbr cacpus administrators, provide an 
"uffli>rella" over these councils and handle day-to*day affairs* 

Another level of organization exists on this campus, 
Faculty are divided by cajor curriculum categories into eight 
dlvlslonsi Business^ Comunlcat ions , Fine and Applied Arts, 
Health Sciences, Math-Sciences, Physical and Recreation Educa- 
tion, Social Science, and Technology. Run by a division 
chairman and soret'lces an assistant or two, the divisions 
handle such teaching ciatters as course offerines and teacher 
assignments* Som larger divisions contain ror::ial and in- 
formal subject*inatter groups which plan and review cour:tes In 
that discipline (e»g+ the Xath Council)* 

The Faculty Senate is not part of the forcial govenaance 
structure* Composed of officers elected ^^<^^ the faculty- as 
a whole plus representatives fron each division, the Senate 
(Serves mainly as an advisory body to the adninistration and 
the three coui]yclls*' g 
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Several a Jnlnls t rat 1 ve practices at Suburban ^Te de- 
slsr,ed to pror.otc Innovative priictlces. A Faculty Fellowship 
?rogra", for exarpl^-, provides funds Tor supplies, equipment 
iir.d v^xpert assl;^tance. Ihe grants supply the resources and 
.Irie to er;coiir;>.ge ar Instructor to develop a project that a 
norr:al teaching lead v^^ould not allege. Up to 20 fellowships 
have been granted each year since the progrsn began In i569, 
and tills support hac ccntrlbuted to the development of courses 
and progrsns no*,^ seen as r.cdels of Innovation: — ^-S*t audio- 
tutorial biology, the typing laboratory, and computer-assisted 
irsiJtruct lonal course segr,ents In cheinistry, 

Oth^r rorr::s of adriinistratlvo encr:^rae;er::ent also exist. 
Funds are nado jivaliabie for surjner Instructional lir.provement 
projects, faculry travel and conference attendance, purchasing 
Instructional h^'irdware, technical support staff and for train- 
ing and assisting teachers who are working with technological 
innovations. It is Important to remember that while the col- 
lege practices, for fostering technological Instruction were 
not a result of a conscious campus-wide faculty decision, 
neither were they the result of purely administrative priori- 
ties- The administration could always point to some faculty 
mer,bers' requests as a factor In the decision to Invest In 
A-T materials, computer terminals, computer programmers^ 
graphics experts and photographers* 

Suburban enjoys its desired reputation for Innovation 
ttit Innovation of a particular kind. The coll^^ge was called 
"Electronic U'* tiy one Jo-imallst whose article suggested that 
all its teachers utilized technological devlc&s. Visitors 
see the telecomr.unlcatlons center with Its television studio^ 
audio-tutorial lats, a computer services center and a library 
media center. While decisions to ir.ove Into all thes« areas 
'rii:re made at different times and often for unrelated reasons, 
the total effect is that Instruction at Suburban doeSi Indeed, 



seem an electronic process, And yet, a najorlcv of the in- 
structors teash at least one traditional class tiding the lec- 
ture-discussion nethodj and perhaps as Tnany as :jair of the 
faculty have not done more than dabble with media. Suburban's 
reputation results In part from the fact that technological 
teaching devices are visible and can be easily denonstrjated 
vhH"** noa-technologlcal Instructional ,eKper?.n)ents , such as 
tean-teachlng and Intser-dlsclpllnary courses^ are less dramatic. 

The Faculty 

This study focused on the 125 full-time faculty nenbers 
at Suburban College. The training and career backgrounds of 
these Instructors generally fits the national patterns of two- 
year college teachers. The majority have Wasters degrees with 
less than ten percent holding aoctorates> Kany of the new In- 
structors have Just completed graduate programs or have held 
Instructional astfliclate Jobs at Suburban previous to being 
hired as full-time' instrtictors. Others come fron high school 
* or Junior college teaching* or work In a .*^on -education occupa- 
tion preparatory to teaching In a vocational-technical field. 
Most of 'jhe faculty are new to the district, having worked 
there five or less years* and appear to be quite youthful. 
Since few Instructors are approaching retirement, very few 
positions will be available each year for new Instructors un- 
less the college continues to grow. 

For several reasons faculty life at Suburban I'i dls- 
unlfled and decentralized: The campus Is large, with faculty ^ 
separated Into self-contained units according to divisional or 
subject-matter organisation; few formal occasions occur where 
faculty might meet and discuss Issues; and, the Faculty Senate 
Is a weak body. But more licpcrtant^ the faculty have not had 
sufficient reason to unite > Feeling content with their Jobs 
because of relatively good salaries and services, they do not 
want to upset a comfortable situation by confronting the 
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adr.lnlstratlon ov^r trivial natter^K Further^ the Image of 
t^.e col3.e^e as an open, friendly Institution, with faculty and 
adr.Jvnlstrators sharlr^ goals, has Inhibited tbe development of 
a seir-conscloLis fac^TW^eroup* Faculty are encouraged to ap- 
proach adr:lnlstrators tnroli^ Informal channels or on a one-to- 
cne fcasls .if they vlsh tc lniV*ence administrative policy. 

Resolution of conflicts tT:at have occurred between fac- 
ulty and administration has core through personal relationships 
* ani coTriunlcaticn rather than through organisational arrange- 
r:ents< However, dependence cn personal friendship to solve 
problems J teneficlal cr*ly for faculty who feel on open terms 
with at: adr:lnisti'ator, detracts i'rom the usefulness of the 
forrria: procedures. While the establishment a few years ago of 
FacuIty-AJr.lnlstratlve Corrjr.unicatlons groups resolved some per- 
sonality clashes and policy rtisagreecents , they did not help 
solve group differerces. In other worbg^ the Communications 
groups are no sutstittite for governance^ and their effect has 
teen to obviate the formation of a strong faculty organization. 

The faculty at Suburban can fce characterized as l>eing 
generally unaware and uninterested in canpus-wide issues. They, 
appear passive about administrative control of governance and 
unorganized in regard to present employment conditions. There 
is little communication between divisions. Only rarely do tliey 
speak of themselves as ft **faculty" in the sense of a self* 
conscious affiliation* 

In contrast to ^his laclc of canpus-wide organization and 
conscious perspective, the divisions and subject-matter groups 
are centers of faculty activities and concerns* Here, tiie fac- 
ulty are participants, not observers* The *eight divisions and 
the larger subject-matter areas within those divisions (iiiathe* 
maticSj English, and biology) are where instructors spend most 
time and have closest professional and personal friends. While 
at the campus level the faculty have little power, at the 
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division level they expect to participate In 'leclslon-maklng 
and are very sensitive to any tamp^rlni^ vlth at they perceive 
as their area of authority, characteristics of ^the divisions 
and smaller groups Include faculty loyalty to each other, to 
division chairmen and to their teaching fleJd; formal and In-, 
formal communication networks; frequent discussion of work In 
a colleglal atmosphere; rivalry and competition between Indi- 
viduals and Bfoups of faculty; and conscious pulling toeet^.er 
against any threat to an Individual's or group's decision- 
making .domain* The divisions and subject-natter areas are 
crucial In shaping faculty attitudes , 'f^^olvlng conflicts, 
and defining everyday conditions of work. 

In sonie waysi the strength, ar.d Importarice of the divi- 
sions are the result of administrative pcXlcy. The adminis- 
tration originally hoped to prevent the creation of many sr.all 
departments that could be detrimental to Institutional and cur- 
rlcular flexibility* Thus, they planned the divisions as ad- 
ministrative and teaching units ^ each with a division chairman. 
Its owR budget, and Influence over the teaching of Its courses* 
But the administration Is not completely satisfied with the 
arrangement* On one hand, they are pleased that the faculty 
cooperate and affiliate across subject-matter lines— for ex- 
ample, police science teachers are In the Social Science divi- 
sion and thus can discuss divisional Issues with Instructors 
In more traditional acader*lc areas* On the other hand^ the 
divisions have also Isolated teachers ^ preventing communication 
with Instructors In other divisions* It. seems that the adinln- 
Istratlon Is caught In the bind of wanting faculty to work to- 
gether as a vhole to develop Interdisciplinary courses but not 
to organize as a governing or barEalnlng unit on Issues relating 
to salary and working conditions. 

Faculty Work Space 

Faculty members believe they should *iave Jurisdiction 
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over certain areas *helr vrork. They want primary control 
of their classes — the type of rcon, how the course Is taught* 
the textbooks — ai^d partial control over, or at least participa- 
tion In dlscussior.s about dlvlsloi^al and college r.atters affect- 
ing their work Ce.Js- budget^ purchase of new equlprr.entt and ap-^ 
pointnent of a division cJialrr.an). Since the Instructors are 
afccarc that conditions outside their control Impinge on their 
teaching — such as trustees^ decisions, state legislation, and 
student Interests an^i fads — they do not bellevi they have sole 
authority. But over those areas where they feel they should 
have prirr.ary Influence, they are vehement about protecting their 
work s^i^ace fror^ Interference ty any cutslder. 

The phrase "work space" Is helpful in representing the 
faculty :Jor:aln of influence ar.d authority on the Job* Not all 
faculty mez;ters define their work space in the sane manner* For 
ex^ple, at Suburban ^ the rnuslc teachers feel tb.ey shotild have a 
say In setting concert dates, prices charged, and policy on music 
tours. One Instructor^ for example, was very upset that the ad- 
TTilnlstratlon had usurped this part of his work space. Other In- 
structors are most sensitive about controlling course planning* 
for example, the right to choose course materials. Vork space 
also refers to a physical locale. At Suburban* the Hath-Sclence 
and Health Science teachers clashed several times over sharing 
clas5roorr.s+ Here I5 a case of faculty Impinging on the work 
space of other faculty; the administration Is not t>:e only threat 
toi'one's perceived domain* 

An Instructor's concern with work space is concentric^ 
roving from his own area of control and authority pltis that of 
^hls peers In a subject-matter area, to concern for his division* 
and finally concern for the collective work space of all In- 
structors on his campus. A basic requirement for faculty Job 
satisfaction and contentment Is a set of guarantees that protect 
both collective ands^lndlvldual work spaee^ This protection 
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cones Iti the form of job contracts and legal guarantees* as 
well as In unwritten Informal agreements and arrangements. One 
hindrance to fcmatlon of a strong faculty organisation la that 
such a eroup could potentially Interfere with an individual in- 
structor's work space. Faculty are not willing to give up con- 
trol over their work space to a faculty organisation unless 
greater threat to their freedom is perceived. 

The reaction of the faculty In the 1972-73 school year 
to the construction of the television studio on cani^ius Illus- 
trates faculty moving f2*0in individual fear of losing freedor: 
in choosing an Instructional technique to a collective* car:pus- 
wide reaction. Some background information Is necessary to 
understand the significance of the faculty's reaction to the 
studio. Most Instructional Innovations on the Suburban campus 
requiring technology were adopted fairly gradually over Its 
seven year history. Audio-tutorial tA-T) was first— experl- 
mented Initially In biology and then In remedial English. 
Vhile the administration favored use of A-T* It espoused a 
philosophy of Instructor's right to choose his or her own teac^i* 
Ing techniques as a .way of defending the few teachers using A-T. 
from attacks by other faculty members. Computer assisted In- 
struction tC.A+I.) was the next innovation; terminals were 
brought In and some Instructors became Involved with this tech- 
nique* Willie the campus developed a reputation for IT'.s creative 
use of technology In Instruction, teachers still believed that 
they couM take or leave the Innovations as they saw fit. Fac- 
ulty not experlnentlne with these Innovations In divisions where 
use of media was popular felt more pressure from peers than from 
the administration. 

In l97a» at the urging of the Chancellcr, the district be- 
gan construction oC^ a television s':udlo on the Suburban campus. 
This facility was to be for broadcasting public television to 
the county as well as for the production of Instructional niate- 
rials. Which of trese purposes had priority was unclear to the 
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TiiCulty^ r.ost of wticr* p2ld little :ittor>xion to It since It was 
r.ci specirically a c^ll^ge iLjclllty. Tl^e ^v;burl>a;t president 

r.ot' tc direct It; cortro: c:ir.t? fror: xt;^ (district. A large 
staff rrcved Ir: :ir.J te^an to fLinction^ ^nd dally brcadcastinfs 
tegar. In Octotor^ 1972, The Suburban faculty returned to campus 
for -'all orlentiricn to flr<d much attention being paid to tne 
''£luturban television studio.'* The C^,ancello^'s spee/:iri at orlen^ 
tatlcr^ VACli^d or. the ereat rotentlal cf educational television^ 
ir>d Dcn^e InstrLictcrr began to feel subtle entlcer.ents to move 
in:o tMs jrea of instructional r.edla. A display of one of the 
pc^entlal uses of television color cas£ett'?s for classes was 
^Ivt^n, an<l the r:^^ulty iieard descriptions of colleagues who were 
in full prod^^ctlon of televised courseSp T^.JS^ the Introduction 
of the idea of ;-5ln5 television In Instruction differed greatly 
rror. t^.e ii.troriuctlon of A^T and C.A^p The decision to put 
r.oney into a studio was nade by the district* not the campv^s 
adr.lrlstration or faculty. Furthermore, It was an a^)rupt and 
ctvicus reality and did not reflect gradual adoption by a few 
teachers with colleagiies having tlir^e to adapt to the new Idea. 

Reaction e^ev against the studio* tut n:ore Importantly* 
against the vay it Had coir^e to be on campus. /Vfter a dl^iplay 
of the use of T.V, color cas£»^ttes* a group of teachers from 
several divisions debated fiany aspects of the television studio. 
One faculty rie.'iber^ noting that it was the Chancellor*3 project 
rather than a faculty decision* was answered by a colleague* 
"But you Itnow* ycu don't have to use any of it. That's always 
our decision. ; Pause' And >'et we are at a turning point It 
seers; once the car.pus Is all hard^rare , thpCn we will nc longer 
have a c holce . " Thus * this Instructor saw the movement towarijl 
television as part of a movenTent toward hardware In general- 
Cn one hand* she was saying that there vfas no cause for fac- 
ulty cpncflrn because their right to choose not to wse the In- 
novations rer.alned. Cn the other hand* she was beginning to 
realize that If the campus made a substantial enough Jnvestmert 
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In hardware^ the freedom to choose might be lost* The tele- 
vision iDlght be the turning point* 

Another Instructor commented that *'The difference between 
T^V. and other things Is that with the other stuff* you could 
try It out J play around^ do a slide-tape segment and It wasnU 
all that expensive, T.V, Is big from the beginning." He did . 
net mind the college's Investment in other equipment because 
If, after a few yearsj the faculty evaluated Its effectiveness 
and decided against It* conceivably the commitment, to hardware 
could be rescinded. But there was a fear that television was 
Irreversible; even if Its usefulness was evaluated In ten years 
and found wanting* the college was stuck with It. Revealed In 
this and other conversations was the feeling that teachers could 
experiment with other techniques and If they did not do well or 
even failed with theja* they did not lose too much money or pride. 
Butj there was no T^oom for practice with televi^sed Instruction* 
Faculty using It received greater exposure; It was not an experl* 
m^ent but the final show right from the start. 

All these feelings hinged around the fear that the facility 
right to choose an Instructional technique was being restricted*- 
there was an Intrusion In their work apace for two reasons. For 
one, the decision to Invest resources In this Innovation and not 
another one was made .without faculty participation or approval. 
Further^ once Installed on campusj pressure would be applied for 
faculty to use It. The admlnlstratilon could use many ways of 
recognising and rewarding faculty who moved Into approved In- 
structional Innovations. 

Other gripes and complaints also developed and there were 
disagreements between faculty and the television staff. Some 
campus administrators resented the presence of a unit on campus 
not answerable to them. In the Winter of l9J3j ao Indignant 
faculty member told me of a Board of Trustees meeting where a 
motion to fund faculty sabbaticals was turned down while a 
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rotile televl;iion u-it was rinar^ced I'or over $350, OCO. Rather 
than being defeated, the cabtatlcal propcijal had actually been 
returr.^d tc cor.r.tUvC for :'ur*:.'^.^?r ctuiy, b«t the teacher In- 
terpr>:*ted ti^e ;ji:uatic:; ^5 :i clear indication of the Board's 
prior tries. Faculty resentment i;^*ev; to the coint that the Fac- 
ulty ^er.2te wa^ activat^a and wevii to the Board with a set of 
"7l" :;or.ands m thr r.zr-Lnz cf 197:. T^^e Board sidetracked t^;e 
j!r::.cr.';is , tcz the Jtstr-lct ani the Cclle^e began efforts to al- 
^evi.ite the ter.clof*. T;:e ^^rowth of a car.pus-wide faculty nove- 
rer.t , thcuE-,^ tri^rpcrary :ind for a particular issue, demonstrates 
::cv; ;i*^n::ltlve f-^c,.it:y ^:ir'e tc thre^its tc their collective work 

V.'hi lo re jLCt Ion to the t elevis Ion studio was the first 
instance collective reaction to a perceived threat to their 
wor^c spi^ce — tr. ztla cace, their autonocy to decide on instruc- 
tional rethods— the faculty dencnstrated a sensitivity to inter- 
ference in otJ;er waya, Cfteri teachers tied their reaction to an 
innov^iticn on car.pus to their perception of whether the faculty 
had a cJioice In aoioj^rlrt: ir. Faculty who felt A-T or C,A,I. or 
other practices had heer. forced onto ther. were also critical of 
these Innovations. On the other hand, faculty perceiving auton- 
or^y tc choose teaching r.ethods had a positive or at lea.st neutral 
attitude toward the cair.pus innovations. Even those instructors 
who did not use -i^e innovations themselves felt they were Z^od 
and useful for others to use as long as there was freedom in 
select Ing them. 

..^ The sensitivity of faculty to interference in their work 
space suggests a relationship between faculty autonomy and 
their acceptance of adriilnistrat ton-sponsored Innovations, To 
the extent the adr.irLlstratlcn shows regard for those areas of 
an ln^.t ructor *s dor.aln that he feels are crucial, he is likely 
to accept the ad^.tr^lst ration' s suggestions and hardware. In 
other words, a gutd pro quo relationship exlsls with understand* 

ing or ^nd respect for t^ork space on one side and adoption of 
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new techniques on the other. The administration's posture Is 
most crucial because the faculty believes it can effect other 
forces Interfering with Individual teacher's work. To the 
faculty^ one of the most disturbing aspects of the dispute 
over the television studio was that the district had largely 
Ignored the Suburban administration » thus prompting the extra- 
ordinary response of the faculty going directly to the Board. 
Before thls^ the faculty believed that the administration was 
committed to faculty autonomy In the area of Instruction and ^ 
would Intercede to block or soften Interference coming from 
the district or from the community. Thus^ teachers expected 
not only that the administration should refrain from Inter- 
fering with the faculty right to choose Instructional methods^ 
but also that a good administration should blotsk other forms 
of Interference ♦ 

Since both perceived administrative support and protect 
tlon*o4^ faculty autonomy and faculty attitudes toward Innova" 
tlon run from positive to negative, a four-way typology Is here 
proposed: Uninhibited Innovators , Hesitant Innovators , Unln-. 
volved Mon-Innovators ^ and Allenate^a tJon-lnnovators . A descrip- 
tion of each group follows. 

Uninhibited Innovators 

These faculty members see the administration as basically 
supportive^ feel their work space Is protected, and are enthu- 
siastic about campus Innovations. 'By self-descrlptlon and repu- 
tation » they are Innovators who have all^ <i^v^l'^pe<i audio-tutorial 
courses^ labs^ computer-assisted Instructional programs, or video 
segments for classesK None have experienced rejection of an Idea 
or proposal, and they have readily tak4n advantage of the Faculty 
Fellowships available. Quick to credit the administration for 
Suburban's reputation as an Innovatlv^ campus^ they have- high 
regard for the administration and freely pmlse the president 
and deans -or being supportive. 

( 



Instructors in this group are content because they re- 
ceive funding, equipment ^ and administrative encouragement for 
their projects but many are Isol.iited froir. their faculty col- 
leagues* During the early ye^irs when they idere leaders In 
changing traditional teaching methods, they had borne the brunt 
of much faculty hostility; they needed and received administra- 
tive support. While overt resentment against '*lmpersonal teach- 
ing'* methods has largely subsided and clusters of faculty using 
audio-tutorial systems and computers on campus now exist* these 
Instructors who completely support the administration tend to 
be loners* Some are loners because they have been promoted to 
adjnlnlstratlve posts — the Director of Learning Hesources or 
division chairmanships, while others are loners because they 
continue to experiment with each new hardward development ^5 It 
comes out, thus continuing their separation (Vom the majority of 
the faculty* A few aeem to be loners by personal choice; they 
prefer solo experimenting with new Ideas rather than team ef- 
forts, another quality v^rhlch makes them a bit suspect by other'' 
faculty K Their dependence on administrative rather than faculty 
support can only Increase; they realise they need the adminis- 
tration In order to continue their work* 

Hesitant Innovators 

These Instructors are suspicious of the administration 
and feel continual vigilance of faculty autonomy is necessary; 
they express either a neutral or favorable opinion of the campus 
innovations and have experimented with some Innovative teaching 
methods. Host faculty at Suburban are hesitant Innovators- 
cause they tend to be strongly committed to whatever Innovation 

i 

they work on, they draw aj-ot of attention to themselves k All 
are ve^y^wllllng to talk about their newest Instructional con- 
cerns k Several hold formal and informal leadership roles with 
the faculty and are active In the Faculty Senate, while one is 
a division ehalrnan. 
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Unlike the uninhibited Innovators ^ these people see fun- 
deinental differences In opinion and concerns between the fac- 
ulty and the college administration. While several have per- 
sonal friendships with Individual adminl strators ^ they always 
distinguish administrative from faculty perspectives. Some 
actively distrust administrators as a ratter of principle 
while others have become suspicious of the motives of specific 
Suburban administrators j often perceiving ^ reduction In aciirjln- 
Istratlve support for one of their Innovations. 

Some hesitant Innovators characterise the administration 
as being concerned with the appearances » not the reality of in- 
novation. "They liSe the word a lot but really don't knpw what's 
going on^" said one* a condemnation which was a source of great 
amusement to him and his friends. Closely related to this Judg- 
ment Is one by a colleague who feelg the administration Is con- 
cerned with a particular Innovation because It holds the promise 
of saving money. "The administration has a cronc^^rn with cost- 
effectiveness. That's their Job. If you can do the sar.e Job 
for lesSj good* They deny It but It's true.'' Faculty^ on the 
other handj believe that they are primarily concerned with 
whether the Innovation Is actually a better Instructional 
method. Some hesitant Innovators who believe the admlnlsti'a- 
tlon has been manipulative and devious In working with some 
teachers are also cynical regarding the motives and actions 
of these administrators J no matter how amiable the relations 
between the two groups. Nevertheless^ some members of the 
group are Innovatl^^e and creative. 

The ' hesitant Innovators are distinguished from the alien- 
ated non-Innovators by a feeling of relative security. Accept- 
ing that the administration may not be completely trustworthy 
and should be kept at a distance from the faculty work space ^ 
non^ethelessj theae teachers find a secure enough environment In 
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which to teach as they want.. They have enough freedom even 
though many of then wish Tor more. This protection ot their 
work space corres froir; several sources: l£irge an<3 powerful 
divisions, division chalrnen who defend faculty rights, the 
potential use of the Senate; personal arrangements such as 
friendship with one administrator; and establishment of work 
spaces in which the adnlnlstratlon has little interest. 

A final characteristic of the he s it ant 1 nno vat o r s is 
that they place high value on cclleaguesMp among teachers. 
Ur.llke the u rlrihiiDlted innovators , there Ire no loners in this 
group; where ttcy have experlr.ented with Innovations, they 
have done it In teams. Several are spokecXen for greater fac- 
ulty participation In governance and are leaders in the Faculty 
5enate. At; one time, several may have been uninhibited inno- 
vators but, sensing administrative favor of certain innovations 
over others, they have become tr.emters of groups of Instructors 
"^jpressurlng for continued administrative funds for their work. 

Cnlnvolved Uon-Innovators 

These faculty meinbers see the administration as suppor* 
tlve and do not fear interference, but for a variety of other 
reasons are not Interested in campus innovations. Actually* 
this group Is comprised of two types of faculty! new Instruc- 
tors who have not yot comrrltted themselves to an Instructional 
approach and older onec who use one Instructional method only, 
fJone of then express dissatisfaction with or suspicion of the 
administration— in fact , many new instructors In this category 
are in awe of the support services provided faculty and con- 
clude that *he administration will do anything to encourage in- 
novation. V^'hile others are either suspicious of the technology 
or curious, most are busy adjusting to their Jobs, sometimes 
their first college position* and have little tlir.e left to 
learn how to use a ^Ide-tape tiarousel or write a test to be 
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computerized. The unlnvolVed ror- Innovators typically do 
not remain In this category Tor long but cone uncer the Inflij- 
ence of a strong faculty personality who encoijrages ther. In on^ 
direction or another^ 

The older faculty In the unlnvolved ron-lnnovator Er'C)^P 
have tai^ht for.^ years and have been at Suburban long encue^^ tc 
establish their reputatlcn for not being Interested In any In- 
structional method other than lecture-dtscussion, book readirg 
and tests. Some are Isolated frcr; their peers and apathetic 
about the wbole college atcospbere, though they do not express 
partliuaar^crltlclsin of the Innovations, ^ust a lack of Inter- 
est. And some are respected by their colleag;;es because they 
have withstood both peer ar.d adnlnlstrat 1 ve pressure to try 
some innovative practice. Other faculty often consider these 
adltl:>nallsts to be good at what they ao. 



Alienated Non-Irxnovators . 

These faculty members feel the administration dominates 
faculty work sp^ce cottpletely and that faculty have, little 
autonomy* They have a negative reaction to campus Innovations* 
Few faculty at Suburban actually can be classified as completely 
alienated non- Innovators since thlS^^ls an ^uncomfortable position 
that cannot be tolerated for long+^ Some Instructors In this 
group make various, arrangements to allow themselves to teach 
with acceptable autonomy, while others become apathetic and 
still, others quit or are fired. .Several faculty have left the 
campus aiiparently because of dislike of the technological em- 
phasis or Incompfttifclllty with the administration* Many alien- 
ated faculty, tlV^se \*ho distrust the administration the most'J 
are actually Innovator^ unobtrusively pursuing an Instructional 
approach they consider significantly innovative. 

The al ienated non-^lnhovators hold strong views on the 
facuj^ty's need for autonomy In their work* When pressed, one 
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Lr.3tructor salci that a requirereriC for Jot i;at J sfactlon was 
l:elng able to do whatever he wai:ted Ir. the classroon. He was 
c-yrlcal about z^.^j act i;al ef fc^ct of the nev technological 
r.edlai c5r»cl^dlng that rhese things did not really make any 
difference In the area where it tr^attered :T.ostj i,e,j the stu- 
der^t's TT.oclvatlon tc learn. 

The faculty who are rosL vocal in their criticisr. of the 
administration and technological campus innovations are well 
known on campus. Becduse cf their reapecned academic training 
r:a:jrityj and ability to articulate their opinions^ they are 
tolerated — perhaps even respected — by both the administration 
5nd thetr peer^ . The tasic conpi^iir^ expressed by one of these 
teachers <paraphrassd Trori a long statement): **Ve know what 
""we think is good teaching, but >tf^ aren't In a position to make 
the dt?cl3lons about where to put the college noney because of 
the "gcvernance structure here, SOj ir effect^ the administra- 
tion nakes the decisions of what kind of teaching will be en- 
couraged*" Heedless to say^ these faculty disagree with the 
adninlstrarion' s priorities. If th*^ issue of faculty represen 
tation in governance becomes a ir>Gr3 widespread concern on cam-* 
puSj these aller.ated non-innovators r^y gain more influence 
with car.pus faculty menibers, 

ConcJ usj-Ons 

The m^^or impresslcn about this community collegers 
faculty concerns their vifficyi of the nature and requirements 
of their Job- The faculty' culture is tased on the Idea of the 
necessity of autonorr-y to do their work. All other findings 
niust be seen In light of this observation. Faculty believe, 
that teaching is individual creative process, a very pri- 
vate and personal effortj and thus It should not be restricted 
by Interference fron non*teachers or even other teachers. 
This belief In ti:e need for autonomy Is a shared work ethic j 
'a requirement whLc^ they believe produces th** best teaching 




and Is personally most &;/tlsfylng> 

Teac^^ers' coru^&r;^. tv minimize Interference In their work 
space Is not a new flnam^' In research on schools. Other 
studies have shown hov high school teachers rely on admlnls- 
tratorsj for exaicp}^?* to block Interference from parents and 
community groups* tut this phenonenon has not heretofore oeen 
traced to comnunlty college Instructors, Suburban teachers 
try to deal with external pressures (from the district or the 
community) as weM as keep the college administration at a 
distance from their work, VtJat Is of particular significance 
here Is seeing how much the choice of Instructional methods 
Is affected by the concern tc protect and retain autonomy. 

To protect t^>elr work sipace from Interference* Instruc- 
tors have set up both formal and Informal organizations that 
maximize their control of physical areas* supplies and equip- 
ment and shape work related Ideas and practices. Acknowledg- 
ing that varying degrees of admlnlstrat:ive support are neces- 
sary to their f unctlonlngf tt<i faculty attempt to define and 
direct the support flowing through their dJ^vlslons so that ad- 
ministrators are kept at a distance. In addition to large and 
powerful divisions* teachers occasionally gain assistance fron 
division chairmen* the Faculty Senate^ close friendships with 
administrators* and the ustf of a^teachlng method or subject In 
which the administration has little Interest* 

Since Intrusion t>n an Instructor's work space can come 
from peers as well as from administrators* the faculty culture 
conta;;.ns provl*:ions that also set limits on one's colleagues. 
In the dlvl'riions and sub-groups* the teacher;* maintain the 
rules* a]Mances and compromises that protect teachers from 
each ot;ier> The actual protection from Interference In a 
teacher's work can best be seen In the day*to-day discussions 
and negotiations between Individuals and groups over working 
conditions* rules of work, control of equipment and space^ 
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or support staff In trying to r^cM^-vc certain ends, 

Eiucaticr.al t escrarcr ivA z::l'?y t;a3 cften accepted t!^*e 
tilerarcl-'.lcal rodel of ^:i..2'i^.lcn crir^r./iz^tlons ^ but the findings 
of ttils study suggest that r.od^^l :oc slrpllstlc tc account 
for oreanlzatlcral change, th-> z\ i r:.:del requires that purpos- 
ive change Introduced fro" yr.t^ lep cf the organization down^ 
and that other c^^nge3 in the crg^iriir^tlon Introdur^ed at lower 
levels corpete or conflict with b:jslc organisational goals. 

The discovery of the r.any fur.ctlons served by faculty 
sub-groups Is particularly interesting and tne discovery of 
faculty sub-groups at Suburban is cor.slstent with Baldrldge*s 
(1972) view of organl:i:atlcns as fragr^ented Into many power 
blocs and Interest groups, He argt:^s that It Is natural that 
these groups i^ill try to Influence policy so that Institutional 
decisions reflect group values and ^oals. Furthermore j rather 
than seeing one elite group running all aspects of the organlza* 
tlonj BaldrlcJge suggests that "decisions may be divided up j with 

different elite groups controlling different decisions 

Decisions are not simple bureaucratic orders^ but are Instead 
negotiated conpromlsei* among coripetlng groups, Offl 
not Tree simply to order decisions; Instead the? hav 
between Interest groups j hoping to build viable comp 
among powerful blocs*' Cp- 81, 

Based on the research at Suburban^ Baldrldge's model of 
Internal power blocs and Interest groups seems a very realistic 
picture of commurlty college organization. For exaroplej al- 
though the Suburban administration wields considerable power^ 
part of Its success at Introducing Ir.novatlons Is due to Its 
alliances with various sub-groups on the campus. The Triad 
always knew of a few Instructors who were anxious to use the 
media and hardware before the materials arrived on campus. 
These Instructors j rather than the admlnlstratloHj became the 
advocates of the Innovations, Ar alliance was formed which 
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ATi;i usef'^i bcii*. std^tti t-.^^cheij;!-'^^^ ihc- funds and 

L^?-: s coal^i r.or >^:ivc ) while wT.^ :j^r.l:.lstrat icr. accomplished 
'I £cal of U<tro^w;clr;£ tVic Ir.r.ova* lens* ^itricut appearing ^u^o- 
cra^lc In :r-e ^rsli^lcULil *"zc^li:; ^or^lr of instruction. 

,TiiuSj zulz rocve' sees or^:i^^izat ion conolstlng cf 
I'lwii:! £ro\xpSt ccr.riiai^t alliar:crO cor.pronioes which naUe 
*t ^he r.rccess wh^c'r. c:^^r.lZ'<^tLcr\ changes. #Wtiat Is 
ir.por^an^ to ^ teacher's sense or tiecjrlty Is that at any one 
* he be'ieves that his ercup has the potential or actual 

;jowfer zo protect his own -Hvork spact^. Otherwise* that person 
:or.centrates enei'^y and resoiirces on opposing threats to his 
ic:^:alr:. The alltr-attjd non-lnnovatcrs perceive Inadequate au- 
:onoT.y in tholr v.orl^ space* and thus remain either active In 
jjppcsltlon zc all adn^irlstratlvely fcacHed methods of teaching 
or apathetic toward ther. 

It is Important to consider how various Innovations af- 
fect faculty work space and their relations with other teachers 
and administrators. The administration provides the funds* 
T?qjipment* hardware and technical staff and in return* tfiey 
'^ant to see the re^.ults of their expenditures— the ^uid gro 
qiiO . ThuSj experlr.enrlrg teachers have administrative and the 
off-campi^s visitors. The requirements of evaluation addt more 
visitation and observation* tests and reasurenent of stu;1ent 
learning. - Administrators also set up rules for use of the new 
equlpnientj rules which have the effect of drawing teachera and 
their students out of separate classroor.s and labs into media 
centers* The instructors become more exposed than they were 
while using traditional mt^thods. 

But* in addition to greater exposure to and Interference 
t>om administrators* Innovations also require greater exposure 
to other teachers which for some is as threatening as admlnls" 
tratlve Inspection. Many new methods require team teaching or 
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new forms of groups comraltment- For exanple^ Introductory 
courses run In an audlo-tutorlttl arrangement may have a large 
group lecture and then small discussion groups or open labs 
where two or three teachers and aides rotate In handling stu- 
dent's questions* dlsplay«» a&slgniuents and problems with equip- 
ment, Thusj only one teacher assumes the traditional role of 
lecturer and the rest cooperate to plan the course* Gone is 
the solo practitioner who taught Introductory Composition ^ny 
way he desired J regardless of how ten other Introductory courses 
were taught. 

Once a department decides to offer n standardized course 
requiring the use of new media^ all teachers in the department 
must cooperate* The new learning systems have the additional 
characteristic of inflexibility — once they are established* one 
or two teachers cannot change practices but must persuade a 
majority of teachers that the course as taught is inadequate or 
undesirable. Changing whole subject-matter areas to a techno-^^ 
logical approach Is a complex* political process as some teachers 
attempt to persuade and others attempt to resist, 

Finally^ it is important to note that teachers do not view 
t.helr reactions to campus innovations as If tt\ese reactions were 
purely a political process where individuals and groups contend 
for power and protection of rights and territory* The negotia- 
tions occur In terms of practical realities of supplies* equip- 
ment* and budgets* but also In terms of ideologies and phllos- > 
ophles of teaching- Acceptable autonomy in one's work space 
means being able to choose the curricular emphasis* the text- 
books and films f and the personal approach to teaching with 
which an individual feels comfortable. This area of profes- 
sional ideology — involving personal values* beliefs and atti- 
tudes — is part of the work space that teachers most want to 
protect. These personal beliefs are not static or hold In Iso- 
lation from peers* and personal views of teaching constantly 
interact with. those of a teacher's reference group. Teacher's 
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- *.rv c t :> i jy-i o-.y^y ^^'fot i 1 1:' r'.c teL'At*,-r teachers 

Tin J V r.e rl Gt:*at t^Sr.. 

Il'i r^v , .t;lni: tr.sr r'.:ct Lo:.:iI practices Is c learly 

net 30 sir.ple ^3 r-^rc^yiUn^ r.-^w n-quirr.er.L cr ser.dii.g a teacher 

a wor.^^hcp or. r,\^rizz of ^ technique. Before faculty 
'^'ill adopt lnstr'uctlcr,al prsictices foielt^ tHer.* tHey need a 
3o::Dr of autoncr.y Ir t^.eir wct-x situatiori and th^ support and 
crorf?ctior of their peers. This ^ioes not Tnear that there is an 
■jLsclute anj ideal leve] of a^^tcnory for all teachers or that 
\trr r.ore autonomy teacher s. have ^ the r.ore they y^'ill experlrr.ent . 
Pui w^aie Institurior.sl supports are necessary, they are of 
seccnzJary Irportance; tc te V(.*ililng to experiment* the teacher 
firsjt has to te" satisfactorily assured that the supports still 
per-r.it. hlr. tl:^e option of choosing whatever technique he tel--eves 
to te best — Ir. other vords , to te certain his work space is not 
viclated. 

y.any ad::lnls"r?^vr5 believe a teaching Innovation has been 
Introduced .successfully If they set up sor.e hardware and see a 
fsv students Lislng It (learning resource centers frequently fall 
Into this category). But unleos the concerned faculty perceive 
the innovation as a useful teaching device end Incorporate It In 
Tihelr own ^--eachlng^ It is an adjfjnct, doorr.e<i to remain on the 
Perlpr.ery, 

Adclnlstrators who succeed In encouraging sizable numbers 
of instructors to adopt new techr.iques respect the faculty work 
space. "They set a cliriSte that allows the Instructors to take 
the le'id In introduclne the redla, allowing tlr^e for the a<ioptlon 
process to take its ovr* course. They dc not badger the non- 
acceptors but try rather to understand what the proposed Innova- 
tion rears to thon as people. In shorty whes^ they say the in- 
structors are co-eQual colleagues^ they mean it. 
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» If 

Teachers choices of Instructional methods, probatly the 
most basic part of their work, Is not In ract the private 
sonal decision that r.any teachers would like tc think It ii. 
The more the method bei?ig consid^sred requires Inst Itut lor.al ly 
provided equipment, staff assistance, peer cooperation hrA tlrr.e 
and space In ^hlch to experiment, the more the decision tecores 
a shared one involving many groups In the institution* The 
clear distinction between administrative and faculty responsi- 
bility for the instructional process Is no longer so easily 
determined, and In the proceSnS of negotiations, teachers n:us: 
formulate the conditions under which they will experliTsent with 
and adopt new practices. 
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